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** «Come to beg, I dare say, for some charity or 
other. You had better go, my dear. I want to 
finish my story,” and he turned to the little eager 
face at his knee. ‘And so, Ethel, when Jack sd 
Adela did not hear the conclusion of the recital, 
entertaining as no doubt it was. She was walking 
slowly away, the card in her hand. It did not 
matter much who the stranger was, she thought, or 
on what errand he had come. Her mind was wholly 
absorbed in one great joy. She never ceased to lift 


her heart in thankfulness to Heaven. Even the sting | 


of her own sorrow was in some degree mitigated. 

Her father and Ethel had become the dearest 
friends. She had not dared to be too sanguine, but 
the event had more than answered her expectations. 
He would not willingly allow the child out of his sight a 
moment. It made the tears of delight gush to Adela’s 
eyes many times to see them. She had left them 
together, without fear or doubting. That wretched 
banishment would never come again. Ah, it was 
worth all she had suffered to feel that this little help- 
less one was saved! 

Thinking thus, and quite unprepared for what 
awaited her, Adela entered the room. 

The stranger rose as she did so, and bowed dis- 
tantly. 

This, then, was the Rev. Reuben Howard. 
grave, and stern, and unbending he looks. 
the very first she felt sure that he did not come on 
the errand her father had supposed. 


How 


There was something impressive about him, Adela | 
| anxiety and supplication, was bent over him. 


thought. His pale worn face must have seen some 
sorrow. His manner was’ reserved—almost ascetic. 
She stood in awe of him already. 

She asked him to be seated, and she looked in- 
quiringly at him. He was an entire stranger to her. 
She wondered what his errand could be. 

He had been glancing round on the varied 
elegancies and luxuries with which he found himself 
surrounded. This home, he thought, or such a one 
as this, was where Margaret Seymour had once lived. 
What a contrast to her present forlorn condition ! 
He could not bear to think of it. Nothing could 
justify it. She was their own flesh and blood. 
Nothing could excuse their letting her perish of 
absolute want. 

These reflections made his face grave and stern, 
and his manner unusually severe. Adela felt it from 
the beginning. Yet he thought, as he looked at her, 
he had never seen any face so beautiful as hers. 

' Such a face ought to be full of mercy and be- 
nignity, he thought. , 

And then he told her his errand was one of mercy. 
He did not say more in the first speech he made to 
fer. 

By-and-by the whole story would come out; but 
it would require some tact in relating, and he must 
not be too abrupt. 

It astonished him that such a lovely woman should 





From | 





be Margaret’s sister. The sister he had pictured tp 
himself, was* older, and harsher, and without any 
sensibility. Otherwise, he felt sure such an occurrence 
could never have happened. 

She replied hastily. For some inscrutable reason, 
she felt a dread of this man, and a desire to pro- 
pitiate him. 

“T am quite willing to listen to any such appeal,” 
she said. ‘I know the distress around is very great, 
Many cases may have been passed over that we 
should be glad to relieve.” 

“This case has been passed over,” 
abruptly, “and for years.” 

She coloured with surprise. It did not occur to 
her, for a moment, what he meant. She felt uneasy, 
and as though his keen reproving eye exercised some 
charm over her. 

“T do not know to what you allude,” she replied, 
in a hesitating manner. 

His tene softened, but he was still scanning her 
face with the same severe scrutiny. He did not 
intend to spare her. 

“Can you think of no one,” he asked, “ near 
and dear to you, but who has been as one lost to 
you and yours for years? Can you?” 

“Oh, yes!” and her face changed with strong 
emotion, and she clasped her hands; “Oh, yes,” 
and tears gushed to her eyes. “ There is, you cannot 
mean—you cannot have heard—of my sister !” 

She had risen, and come near to him. Her gar- 
ments touched him. The beautiful face, full of 


he replied, 


“Oh,” exclaimed she, as he did not answer, “if 
you knew how I have prayed, and sought, and 
yearned after her; how dear she is to me; how 
earnestly I long once more to see her, you would 
not keep back any intelligence you may have gained 
——you would tell me all, at once.” 

He was much moved; he had not thought of this; 


| he had never expected to see:such emotion; he had 


thought of a nature cold, callous, and obdurate 
Hero was a sirtov’s heart, a sister’s love! : 

His voice softened now; he was full of sympathy 
and of admiration. He had heard none but the 
barest outlines of the story. Margaret herself had 
been his informant. The lucid interval had come 
She could not die, she said, without embracing her 
child. He thought himself it was the pang of separa. 
tion that was killing her. ~ 

He would not trust to writing in a case like this 
He had undertaken the journey because there was 
no other person found todo it—because it was one 
of the many acts of Christian benevolence with which 
Reuben’s memory would, some day, be crowned. 

He told her the facts just as they had occurred 
It was a terrible picture he drew of distress, and 
desolation, and despair. But not one touch was 
exaggerated. The thing had taken place exactly # 
he related it. 
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- Adela listened with a fearful interest. Her eye 
was fixed intently upon him. Now and then she 
shuddered. Once she gave a little cry of anguish. 
When he finished, she rose hastily. He had come, he 
said, to induce her to visit her sister. 

“Oh, yes!” 


she moved towards the door. In imagination, she 


was there already. In imagination, the poor, aching | 
head was gathered to her pitying bosom. She was | 


there to tend, to soothe—if possible, to restore. 

But her father ? 

She stopped with a feeling of uncertainty and 
alarm. Would he permit it? 
dared to mention the name of Margaret. 
not be guilty of an undutiful act. 
his’ consent. 


She would 


She might, perhaps, have invented an 


excuse, or even taken her departure unknown to | 
him. But this would not have been in accordance with | 
It would be doing | 


Adela’s principles of rectitude. 
evil that good might come. 


With a beating heart, she hastened to the room | 


where she had left her father. He was there still, 


She could hear his voice, andthe little one’s childish | 
Ethel on her grandpapa’s | 
knee, her face upturned, her eyes full of eager in- | 


laugh. There they were. 


terest in the story he was telling. They were so 
absorbed in the story, and in each other, that Adela’s 
entrance was unperceived. She stood a moment, 
looking very pale, and yet a smile shining amid her 
tears. This was something indeed to live for. 

This blissful reunion—this sweet reconciliation— 
night it last for evermore ! 

Would it last if that other topic were trenched upon 
~if the veil were lifted from that skeleton? No matter, 
it has come to her, now, in the direct path of duty. 
She is in duty bound! By this time her father had 
perceived her. It was a slight and cursory glance 
he gave, not sufficient to note any change in her. 

“Is Mr. Howard gone?” he asked, carelessly. 

“ No, papa.” 

“What does he want?” 

Still not looking at her—still stroking, with ten- 
derness and love, the fair curls of the ehild on his 
knee. 

“What does he want, Adela? Who is he? Where 
does he come from ?” 


“He comes,” and she drew near to him, and spoke | 
in a tone so tremulous, so full of deep and earnest 
feeling, that he looked full into her face—“he | 
} 


| papa—surely you will forgive her. 


comes from Margaret !” 

He did not start, or utter any exclamation, as she 
thought he would. His countenance became perfectly 
tigid and impassive. He might have been turned to 
stone. She laid her hand timidly on his shoulder. 
Her heart beat faster than ever. Danger signals, 
the knew, were all abroad. Yet she must go on. 
Duty and affection urged her. At any risk—at any 
cost—she must go on. 

In a few words she told him all. He did not look 


she said, hurriedly and eagerly, and | 


Never yet had she | 


She would ask | 


at her, so she ventured to scan his ~ countenance 
in hopes of some encouragement; but none was 
expressed. The face was stern, and as it were iron 

bound ! ; 

When she had finished, still trembling, and appre- 
hensive, and ignorant of what might follow; she was 
about to make her request, to ask that she might go 
to her sister. 

But she was saved from the difficulty. The little 
one had been listening attentively. She had caught 
up some words relating to her mother—the mother 
she had never ceased to remember and to love. 

She cried out vehemently, “ Mamma—mamma! 
let me go to mamma!” 

Did the face change? Not a bit. He lifted the 
child from his knee, and withdrew to the window. 
There he stood looking out. He did not say a word. 

Adela took the child in her arms. She was still 
calling out for her mamma—just as she had done 
one time, long since, when Adela carried her away— 
when the poor grief-stricken mother lay insensible, 
| and, as it seemed, half-dead. 

What should she do? There was something 
dreadful in her father’s silence—in the obduracy of 
his nature, in the rigid attitude he had assumed. 
| Reconciliation seemed never more distant than now. 

Has she not told him the whole sad story? Can any 
appeal be stronger? Margaret, his own flesh and 
blood, his own child, lies ill, friendless, and alone. 
Is she never to be forgiven? Will nothing wash 
out the offence? ‘Will not distress, want, sickness— 
death? Is she to die, without father, sister, or child ? 

No—no! It must not be! 

Again she asked him. Her voice was stronger and 
firmer. Her heart rebelled against such cruelty. 

“You will let us go, papa—Ethel and I?” 

* There wasa short silence. Then the words dropped 
on her ear, spoken coldly, and without feeling or 
sympathy, “Yes; I will not prevent you. You had 
better go.” 





| sound. 
| grieved for and yearned after—to be allowed to 
| succour and befriend her, was a blessed permission 
| indeed. 


Cold as the utterance was, her heart leaped at the 
To see once more the sister she had so 


A tide of joy and hope seemed to come 
with it. For the moment Adela lost her self-posses- 
sion. She caught eagerly at what she imagined was 
an“opportunity. 

She came nearer to her father, and said impul- 
sively, and without her usual caution, “ Papa-—dear 
Surely you will 
see her 5 


But she had miscalculated her power. The face 


| now slowly turned to her, had no forgiveness in it, 


Its hardness and obduracy shocked her. There was 
no need for him to reply—she trembled lest he 
should, and hurried from the room. 

He might, perhaps, recall his permission. He 
might insist that Margaret should die alone! 
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CHAPTER LXI. F 

SHE HAD KNOWN WHAT SORROW MEANT. 
Wuewn Adela came back to the room where Reuben 
was waiting, she was ready dressed for the journey. 
He was standing at the window as though he wers 
admiring the park-like view that stretched itself 
before him. In reality, he saw nothing of it. His 
mind was fixed on the feeble, fading form he had 
left yonder—on Margaret? Nay, it was not so. His 
mind was fixed on Adela. 

He thought her very beautiful. He liked the ex- 
pression of her face—the resolution of the dark eye 
that had met his, like some kindred spirit. His 
thoughts, quitting all other subjects, held fast to this 
one as by a kind of spell. 

But, for shame! Why is he beguiled by a fair 
face and a bright eye? He, whose blood has been 
so cold and passionless. What is he dreaming of, 
even to remember them ? 

He is come here on no fancy errand—no idle whim. 
This matter. is of life or death. Are his serious 
thoughts to be put aside by a tress of raven hair? 
Why does he dare to glance round this home of re- 
finement and of luxury ? To note the pictures on the 
walls, the varied elegancies that appeal to a correct 
taste, and are so many signs of it? And to think of 
his bare room, and his companionless life, and his 
lonely hours, unsmiled on by any sympathetic face. 
Has he come, all this way, to pick up seeds of vanity 
and discontent ? 

‘For shame, Reuben Howard! this must be a 
temptation of the evil one. He will think of her no 
more. Folly! why he has only seen her some few 
minutes ! 

Here she is again! Do what he will, he must 
meet her dark eye, and hear that voice so strangely 
musical. What! is she going? Will she be his 
companion home ? 

How very lovely is that face now, all tears and 
smiles ! 

“ We will start at once,” she says eagerly, “Iam 
so much indebted to your kindness, I shall ever 
remember it, for my poor sister’s sake.’ And she 
offered him her hand. He took it a moment, and 
then dropped it; his manner was cold and rigid as 
could be. But, as he turned hastily away, a quick, 
warm flush dyed his cheek and brow; Adela never 
saw it; it was gone when he spoke to her 

His voice was stern, almost to unfriendliness, 
when he asked her if the matter had been laid 
before her father. 

She was rather wounded by his manner. Her 
spirits were fluttered and agitated, and she would 
have liked a word to soothe her. She had almost 
looked for it, but it came not. 

She answered his question. Yes, she said, her 
father had given his consent. And she was all 
anxiety to begin the journey. Every moment was of 


+ 





consequence. And her eyes were again raised to 
him with a look of entreaty. 

A face full of sensibility and candour; a noble, a 
glorious face; he thought it could deceive no one, 

Yet he turned from her abruptly. He was ready, 
he said. And he told her the time when the next 
train wouid start. There was an hour to spare. 

© Still we will start,” she said eagerly ; “I would 
rather wait at the station than run the risk + 

She paused. She did not like to finish the 
sentence— 

Lest her father should take back his permission, 

During the ride not many words were exchanged, 
The child was on her knee, and she talked to it, and 
told it they were going to mamma. And once she 
shed a few tears, and then she sat silent, as if 
absorbed in thoughts which led her far away from 
here. 

He had resolved to keep the mastery over himself, 
and suppress any idle fancy, as foolish as it was pre- 
sumptuous. But he did not altogether succeed. He 
could notjhelp but steal hurried glances at the face 
which charmed him more than any face had done 
before. He had been working in a sphere into which 
grace and beauty rarely came. He had never, amid 
his ceaseless labours, beloved as they were, had 
space to cultivate a single association suggestive of 
other and brighter scenes. 

No flowers grew on the rugged wayside of his life, 

What! Again discontent, repinings, and dangerous 
comparisons ! 

Beware! Reuben Howard, beware! Trample out 
the germ ere it has time to live. 

During the hour of waiting, as Adela walked up 
and down the platform, too restless for inaction, he 
glanced at her from the window of the room where 
he sat. He could not help but do so, though for 
every look there was a sting of self-reproach. Every 
time he looked he thought her more attractive than 
he did the last. Wher. the train started, and they were 
at length on the way, he was drawn, almost against 
his will, into conversation. She asked him about her 
sister, and they spoke of many things. And once, 
when he hinted that sorrow must of necessity be 
unknown to her, surrounded as she was by all the 
world could give, he found he was mistaken. He 
had touched a chord that was painfully sensitive. 
She turned away to hide her tears. 

She knew, then, what trouble meant, this woman 
with her beauty and her wealth, and removed from 
him so widely. 

By-and-by, she grew tremulous and agitated. 
The journey’s end was rapidly approaching. “Do 
you see, Ethel?” she said to the child, “that great 
city yonder? That is where we are going to find 
mamma.” The child uttered a cry of delight. Her 
cheek glowed, her eye was bright with expectation. 
She clung closer to her aunt. Adela could feel the 
beating of the little eager heart against her own- 
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And now the train had stopped, and Reuben 
assisted them to alight. “The distance,” he said, 
“was very short indeed, only to the next street. 
Would Miss Easton walk ?” 

“Oh, yes!” she said. But after a few moments, she 
laid her hand on his arm. 

Her limbs. trembled. She could scarcely proceed 
without assistance. She had been ill, she told him, 
and her strength was not the same as usual. 

He little guessed what the illness had been. 

But his manner changed. He ceased to be cold 
and rigid. He drew her hand under his arm, and 
assumed an air of protection and of sympathy. He 
would have gone with her to the world’s end, he 
knew that—this stern, impassive Reuben Howard, to 
whom love had been so deep a mystery 

She felt the change, and she began to weep. Poor 
Adela! Her troubles had tolduponher. The strong 
will and unbroken spirit were subdued. She could 
never again be precisely the same Adela. 

He soothed her as they went along. He had got 
into the right key now; though all he said had the 
semblance of mere courtesy and compassion—the 





tenderness of the strong to the weak. No one could 
have guessed what lay beneath. 

The walk was a very short one. Here was the 
house, he said. He would leave her. His presence 
would be only an intrusion. She scarce heeéled him, 
or listened to what he said. Her excitement was 
very great. She could think of nothing but the 
interview with Margaret; that she shouid once again 
see Margaret. And how she had longed for this 
how she had prayed for it! 

She has entered the house. Her foot is on the 
stairs. She has found her way, as by instinct, to the 
door of the room. Then she ‘pauses. It is not for 
her to enter first. 

Come, little one with eyes of blue, and shining 
locks of gold. Enter the sick chamber. Go to thy 
mother ; her heart yearns for thee. It has well-nigh 
broken in the parting. Put round her thy baby 
arms. Cling closer, closer still. Creep to her very 
heart. Thy baby touch, thy soft kisses will heal her. 
She will live, if only for the blessedness of seeing 
thee once more, of holding thee in her arms—her 
child! (To be continued.) 








THE EARLIEST CHRISTIAN 


HYMN. 


ACTS IV. 23—33. 


“This noble supplicatory hymn, poured forth at once by the whole Christian people, under the immediate influence of the Holy Spirit,. 
is worthy of that inspiration from whence it flowed.”—Bp. JEBB. 


aA HE Pentecostal fires had paled and died 
A Upon the apostles’ brows; the Spirit’s power 


——— Newly gone forth, with healing on its wings, | 


Restored that lame one at the Lily Gate ; * 

And godless men into their prison cell 

The wonder-workers cast ; but sent them forth 
Scathless again. Back to the hallowed haunt, 
Joying that they were meet to suffer shame 

For Him they loved, Peter and John returned. 
They told their tale of wrong and violence, 

Of man’s poor spite, and threatenings impotent. 
The brethren heard ; and from their saintly circle 
With diapason sounds of manly voices, 

And echoed in the gentler note of woman, 
Grandly uprose the earliest Christian Hymn. 


God, who madest earth and sea, 
Heaven, and all in each that be; 
Lift we up our voice to Thee ! 


Sang the bard in olden age, 
“Wherefore do the heathen rage, 
Why their feeble warfare wage ? 





* The “ Beantiful” Gate was probably the eastern one, 
overlaid with Corinthian brass, and called Susan, from ww, 
the lily, 3:4 Thy wparotnta, 


} 





“ Vainly kings their power unite 
’Gainst the God of boundless might, 
And His Christ, the Lord of light.” 


Truly hath their rage been wild 
Tow’rds Thee and Thy Holy Child, 
Jesus Christ, our Master mild. 


’Gainst Him did the Gentiles foam— 
Herod, in his regal home, 

Pilate, and Imperial Rome. 

And, O Lord of Hosts, behold, 

As they slew Thy Son of old, 

Se they ravage now His fold. 

Grant Thy servants, Lord, the grace 
Ne’er to quail before man’s face, 
Nor Thy mission to disgrace. 
Stretch Thy mighty Hand to heal ; 
And, in signs that all may feel, 
Thine omnipotence reveal. 


E’en while they prayed and chanted hymns of praise, 
The place was shaken where they were assembled. 
The Holy Spirit, felt, but all unseen, 

Upon them shed His potent influence, 

And gave them tongues of might, to tell abroad 


The truth that isin Jesus. * * * 


Rev. C. Maurice Davies, D.D 
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“THE 


MIRACLE OF 


MEN.” 


BY THE REV. F. C. WILLS, B.A. 


PART IT. 


~SSSSHE national spirit of the Jews was as 
a centralising force when there was 
no other to keep them together; but 


when Joshua and all that generation 


died, there arose another generation that turned 
themselves quickly from the worship of Jehovah. 


The tribes therefore -became disjointed one from | 


another. They had their private wars — their 
separate interests. Judah, possessor of the richest 
vineyards of that Eshcol from whence came the 
famous grapes—all that was seen of the promised 
land by the generation that escaped from Egypt 
—possessor of the fertile valleys that lie along the 
base of the Judean hills, desired to be left at 
peace, and not to share the troubles of his brethren. 
Ephraim was engaged in subduing his forests and 


driving back the mountain tribes opposed to him. | 
The smaller tribes faced each a foe. 
the Israel in which Samson lived. 
From Joshua’s death until the days of Samuel, 
it can scarcely be said that the people of Israel 
were united for any object in common; but when 
the accumulation of the Philistine power began 


Such was 


to overshadow the whole nation, then it with diffi- 
culty gathered itself up, and re-amalgamated for 
a time, hoping to make its union perpetual by the 
establishment of a monarchy in the person of Saul. 

There are lines of strong resemblance between the 
most characteristic of the judges and the first of 
the kings. Neither of them was of the religious 
type of character; both were distinguished for 
physical rather than mental capacities; both were 
sudden and impulsive; and upon both the opera- 
tion of the Spirit was similar in its mode and 
effects, acting on the outward life rather than 
bringing the inward man into subjection. Both 
performed the service they were appointed to do, 
both losing the favour of God and dying unhappy 
deaths. 

It is said of Samson’s youth that “the Spirit of 
the Lord began to move him at times in the camp 
of Dan between Zorah and Eshtaol.” ‘Those fitful 
motions, scarcely comprehended, belong to the 
outset of life, ere it settle down to the stream of 
strong and determined resolve. They belong to 
the impulsive age which Samson never outgrew 
in disposition. Violent impulses governed his 
life from the outset to the end. When in his 
eager and impatient mood, arising from the object 
of the journey, a young lion awakened the thunder 
of the wilderness about him, Samson’s anger 
kindling at the menace of the brute, he “tore 
the lion as the lion tears the kid”’ This was 


yet uncentralised. Their religion was | 


the first recorded specimen of his sudden, up. 
controllable nature. 

And here, too, is observable a modesty that 
| again reminds us of the young Benjamite giant, 
| He did not tell his parents, who were his fellow. 

travellers, on rejoining them, of the adventure 

he had encountered. Samson longed not for the 
| recognition of his strength and courage with the 
longing of one who is doubtful of possessing such 
qualities; but neither was his silence that of g 
nature too dull to be impressed. The memory 
of his victory lay in the calm of his mind, for he 
turned aside on another journey to view the torn 
carcase of the lion; perhaps to reflect on what 
| the mist of his anger had made him unconscious 

of before—the might of the beast he had van. 
| quished, and the source of the strength that over. 
' came it. The discovery of honey in the carcase 
seems to have taken hold of his imagination; for 
| the riddle by which he intended to fix a quarrel on 

his companions, shows that he had been turning 
| the circumstance over in his mind, and seeking 
| in it a meaning. 

This incident occurred on his journey to Tim- 
nath; for there, on a truant expedition, he had 
seen and loved a Philistine woman. The habit of 
mind induced by having nothing to fear, set him, 
in his own estimation, above or outside the pre 
judices and even laws of his country. A reckless 
independence, amounting to lawlessness, first 
appears in his desiring his parents to get him the 
Timnath woman. “Get her for me now, for she 
pleaseth me well.” In vain Manoah remonstrated, 
reminding his son of the Jewish law against inter- 
marriage with the heathen—a law probably dating 
from the ignoble method of warfare suggested by 
Balaam, and practised by the Moabites. But the 
rustic simplicity of Manoah, first manifest in his 
curious question as to the angel’s name, and his 
conversation with his wife, soon gave way to his 
son’s stronger will. 

It is not meant as a, justification of Samson that 
“it was of the Lord he sought an occasion against 
the Philistines.” The occasion need not have been 
the sin of Timnath, nor afterwards the fair woman 
of Gaza. To seek an occasion was of the Lord; 
but the occasion itself was of his own devising, 
partly designed to keep his countrymen out of 
the quarrel, partly to please himself. Our wilful 
courses are not justified by the fact that God 
subjects them all to a superior motion, making them 
move in the path of his will. If he can bring his 
purposes out of evil, it is more reasonably to be 
inferred that he could bring them out of good. 








The occasion for vexing the Philistines brought 
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yexation to himself. I cannot enter into the adven- 
tures of his life, so graphically told in the Book of 
Judges, further than to notice the dark thread of 
treachery which runs through the whole, with which 
we have also woven up threads of Philistine cruelty 
and stupidity, and in Samson of grim irony—such 
as paying his wager in blood-stained garments, and 
promising that he would cease when he had made 
an end of smiting the Timnites. In his early mar- 
riage and subsequent intrigues it was proved that 
though he feared neither man nor beast, his danger 
lay in the weak things that confound the strong; 
for the violent are ever unable to resist what they 
cannot encounter with violence. Hence, though 
Samson never attained the dignity of a tragic 
hero, his life was darkened by successive acts of 
treachery, followed by deeds of outlandish ven- 
geance. ‘Terrible when betrayed, he was not 
warned by betrayals. Nothing could conquer his 
simplicity, or create in him the faculty of sus- 
picion. But while he was true to the covenant 
treason was powerless. His life was a vow; in the 
yow was his faith, and of that faith his strength. 

It has been observed in a previous paper that his 
hair was but the outward sign, and did not actually 
contain the strength of his frame—one of the 
opinions in divinity which we derive chiefly from 
Milton. Thus, for instance, in the “ Samson 
Agonistes,” — 

“These redundant locks 
Robustious.’’ 
And again— 
“This strength 
Miraculous, yet remaining in those locks.” 


The real secret of his invincible strength was 
faith in the covenant of which those seven locks 
were the sacramental sign. Thus, out of weak- 
ness he was made strong—waxed valiant in fight, 
put to flight the armies of the aliens. God was 
answerable for the life devoted to him under cove- 
nant. But when he took the trust from God and 
confided it to a woman, the spell of Divine protec- 
tion was loosed from about him. Three times 
when he slept, the Philistines lay in his chamber; 
why did they not destroy him in his sleep? Be- 
cause he had not yet abandoned his vow. They 
believed that they would not be allowed to injure 
him unless he had done so; and when neither the 
weaving of the locks nor the green withes held 
him, they perceived that he had not yet disarmed 
himself of the secret of his strength; but he had 
already broken the covenant when he put it into a 
woman’s power to make him break it. No longer 
With the design of fastening a quarrel on the 
Philistines even as an obscure secondary object, 
Samson for the third time had fallen into the 
toils of a Philistine woman whom he met in the 
valley of Sorek. This time “he loved.” He had 
eased to perceive any harm in such connections, 





which had twice gone almost unreproved. But 
while in the former instances he did not allow 
himself to be utterly entangled—could forsake the 
Timnitess with contempt, and bear away at mid- 
night the gates of Gaza, in the last he abandoned 
himself body and soul to his passion. Many a 
strong champion (never to return) has gone down 
into the valley of Sorek. It must not be supposed 
that it was due to effeminacy that he delivered up 
the keeping of his secret to Delilah; even in his 
sins there was a rugged strength. He might 
voluntarily degrade himself, but against his will 
could not be held in bondage. Thus he allowed 
himself to be tied with new cords at Etam, making 
a grim pretence of being bound, but the cords 
were as flax that is burnt with fire: the green 
withes of woman’s love were as ineffectual as the 
“new cords” of man’s treachery. But it resulted 
from this very force of will, that he could not with- 
stand the teazing and importunity of a woman. 
He would have escaped the persecution of a man, 
as he had stopped the roaring of a lion; but twice 
a woman prevailed over him whose single force 
had overthrown armies. The impulse to escape 
her importunity was stronger than prudence, 
honour, and fidelity to the God who helped him 
through his life. And now his secret is, at last, 
divulged to the heathen woman; he sleeps on her 
knees; rest and ease have been purchased at the 
cost of honour. The Lord has departed. The seven 
locks, which were the sign of God’s covenant with 


‘a Nazarite, lie at the traitress’s feet—physical 


strength and pride of manhood are but Samson’s 
hair. Still, the bulky limbs are there, and the 
tough muscles; but the Spirit of the Lord that 
stirred in him has gone. The treacherous Philis- 
tine woman afflicts him in his heavy slumber, and 
cries out that his enemies are upon him. He 
rushes forth, as at other times, to shake from his 
brow the drowsiness of sleep; but the moon gleams 
white on his bare head despoiled of itslocks. The 
night air touches it like the cold finger of remorse ; 
his heart is dead in his bosom; dark forms sur- 
round and bind the unresisting warrior. “God 
has forsaken him; persecute and take him; there 
is none to deliver him.” 

It is not unworthy of his past career that he 
thus allows himself to be captured and blinded on 
becoming conscious that his vowis broken; it is cha- 
racteristic of a simple, single-minded, and giganti- 
cally powerful nature. He does not think of using 
his extraordinary powers, but allows all the possi- 
bilities of life to be extinguished. He is led away 
in fetters of brass to Gaza, from which he had 
lately gone forth laden with its brazen gates. 

The Philistines turn to their advantage the 
strength which they had often rued. He grinds 
in the prison-house at the public mill, hating the 
service, but powerless to escape it. But day by 
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day his locks grow—the sign of the covenant 
made for him by his parents with the angel whose 
name was Wonderful. He learns that God’s cove- 
nant, though broken, is renewed—“ Thy mercies 
are new every morning.” Not for him any more 
the pleasure or pride of life; the lust of the eye 
will no more lead him captive; but there is yet 
reserved a ghastly victory. 

He patiently watches for an opportunity. Every 
sound reminds him that he is in the heart of 
Philistia. He hears rising and sinking the riotous 





have lost the power of speech. “O Lord God! 
remember me, I pray thee, and strengthen me this 
once, that I may be avenged of the Philistines fop 
one of my two eyes.” So, the same grim humour 
to the last! He clasps the pillars; they totter, 
the vast building moves ; the people are dreaming; 
the outlines of the temple become blurred; all ig 
confused before their eyes; they have neither 
power to move or cry out. ‘Let me die with the 
Philistines” is the characteristic and befitting 
epitaph of the Hebrew champion. In blindness 


service of Dagon—the wanton mirth, the gay, | and darkness he bows his back for one great strain ; 


| 


unholy music of pagan worship. And now he | and, amid the dust and falling columns, God te 
finds himself in its midst: the lords of the Philis- | turns to his former servant, and, through the 
tines are about him; myriads of holiday-folk | broken temple, gives him light and liberty. 


cluster like humming bees on the roof overhead. 
He, blind himself, is drawn under the stare of 
multitudes. His ears are assailed with ribald 
mock and laughter. He makes sport for the 
Philistines, as do all God’s champions who fall 
into their hands. A cry rises from his lips, 
passion-white—the multitude is hushed: there is 
somewhat terrific in his sightless anger. And as 
that one voice is lifted up to the Hebrew Jehovah 
in the temple of Dagon, even the unwieldy lords 
of the Philistines are awestruck; the mocking 
clamours die away; the vast concourse seems to 





We see in Samson the progress of a besetting 
sin. In his earlier days he could forsake the charms 
of the Timnitess, and go forth wrathful with him. 
self to slay the Philistines at Ashkelon, or fire the 
country at Gath. But having allowed the besetting 
sin to obtain the mastery, slender fetters bind him, 
where once he could not be held by brazen gates. 
He grinds in the prison, degrading his powers to 
the service of sin: having the eyes of his under. 
standing darkened. From such a bondage only a 
Samson can escape. To him, the deliverance is 
death ! 








THE FLAG AND THE TUNNEL. 


BY THE REV. P. B. POWER, M.A., AUTHOR OF “THE OILED FEATHER,” “‘ JOHN CLIPSTICK’S CLOCK,” ETC. ETC. 


OHN JENKINSON, the signalman 
at the great Blackstone tunnel of the 
N.S.E.W. Railway, had been ap- 
pointed to this post because of his 
" trustworthiness. 
He was a sober man, fully impressed with the 
importance of the position in which he was placed; 


and it was well known to the directors that, in all 


weathers and under all circumstances, he would 
prove true—not an accident had happened ever 
since he had occupied the post. 

And in truth good John knew well how much 
depended on him. Property to an immense 
amount was thus entrusted to his care; and far 
more than any amount of property—life and limb. 

It was not to the directors alone that John’s 
trustworthiness was known. Every engine-driver 
who went into that tunnel knew the character of 
the man who kept watch at its mouth ; and if only 
Jenkinson’s white flag were seen, on they dashed 
into the darkness, without fear or hesitation of 
any kind. 

And honest John took a pleasure in seeing this. 
He knew he was trusted, and enjoyed the sight of 
the confidence of the engine-men, as they rushed 
into the black mouth of the tunnel, at the entrance 





of which he kept watch. Sometimes one went in 
with folded arms—sometimes with one hand on 
the side of the engine, and the other behind his 
back; but one and all went in evidently looking 
quite certain that all was right. And had it been 
otherwise, not only would the honest signalman 
have thought it absurd, but he would have been 
much hurt; for it would have been as much as to 
say, that he could not be absolutely depended on. 

John Jenkinson had plenty of time for thought, 
for he was much alone at the station at the 
tunnel’s mouth; and his meditations often turned 
upon his own occupation and matters connected 
with it. Frequently, too, his mind would pass 
away to higher things; and he used his occupation 
as signalman—guardian of the tunnel, and his 
white safety-flag, and the confidence of the engine- 
drivers, and the safety of the trains, to set forth 
heavenly things, of which his heart was very fond, 

“There is teaching in everything,” said our 
worthy friend often to himself, “in my flag, and 
myself, and the engine-drivers; ay, and the black 
mouth of the tunnel. Where is there not teaching, 
if only folk are willing to be taught?” 

And honest John learned something also from 
the few flowers which he cultivated on the little 
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patch of ground suitable for them, close to the 
tunnel’s mouth. He found that with a little care 
some would grow there very well; and he delighted 
in their culture, and, thought that they looked all 
the brighter from the dark background against 
which they grew. 

The signalman’s visitors were very few; still, 
now and again an odd passer-by dropped in upon 
him, and held a few minutes’ conversation. 

But his chief pleasure was an occasional visit 
from Lucy Pendleton, the daughter of the great 
man of the district, who now and again walked 
along the top of the cutting, and found her way 
down by a winding path to John’s station. 

Many were the good things which old John told 
Lucy Pendleton in the way of practical religion; 
and Lucy’s little sister often picked up something, 
too; while the young lady in turn lent John many 
books, from which he also learned something. 

And now Lucy Pendleton has not been near the 
old signalman for a good month, and he is won- 
dering what can have become of her, when, looking 
up, he spies the flutter of her dress, and sees her 
and little Kate coming down the cutting. 

“Oh, Miss Lucy! where have ye been all this 
time?” said the old man. ‘I’ve been wearying to 
see ye; have ye been ill? But I can see ye have; 
ah, yes, yer grown thin, and ye look white; yer 
not like yerself at all. What’s the matter with 
her, Miss Kate P” 

‘* We've had a deal of trouble, John,” said Lucy 
Pendleton, “since I was here last. I’ve had but 
little sleep; and I’m afraid ’tis a trouble we shall 
not get over. Our only brother has been sent 
home to us from his regiment with what they say 
is consumption: and we are afraid it is; and I 
have hardly left him since he came. That is bad, 
but that is not the worst: he can’t get any peace 
of mind. The fears of death are on him, before 
death is well in view; and all I say to comfort him 
has no effect. You must pray for him, John. 
Sometimes the Lord’s comforts come in un- 
expected ways; and the more there are to pray the 
better.” 

“Well, Miss Lucy, we must put him in the 
Lord’s hand.” 

“T wish you could talk to him, John. You 
have often done me good; perhaps you might do 
him good, too.” 

“What could the like of me do?” said the old 
signalman; “but if ’twould do him good, Id talk 
to him as long as I had any breath.” 

“Well, John, if he’s strong, and well enough, 
some day I’ll bring him to you;” and Lucy Pendle- 
ton left the old man ruminating much on what she 
had said. 

‘Mr. Richard was a fine boy when he left this,” 
thought John Jenkinson, “and now he’s in a 
dying way, and has no peace; and he served God, 
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too, and, I dare say, never went into those mad 
ways those young officers do. He’s terribly afraig 
of death, so Miss Lucy says.” But the old man’s 
meditation was here broken by a loud whistle, and 
the express train was soon in sight; and without q 
moment’s hesitation dashed into the dark month 
of the tunnel. Ned Coles, the driver, was standing 
on his engine, looking the very picture of cop. 
fidence, as though he were quite certain about 
everything; and in as short a time as we take to 
write these few lines about it, engine-driver and 
train and all were gone. 

It would be a good long while before another 
train came up, so John sat down and continued 
his thoughts about Miss Lucy’s brother; and 
pondered how, should he ever come that way, he 
could do him any good, 

Worthy John was not long without a thought, 
“T have it,” said he, as he looked at the white 
flag in his hand. “Surely Mr. Richard is afraid ' 
of the tunnel, because he does not see the flag—ay, 
ay, Ned Coles would be afraid of our tunnel, and 
would never have gone into it as he did a moment 
or two ago, if it had not been for this flag. Mr, 
Richard does not see the flag; and shouldn’t I he 
proud to show it to him!” 

Over and over did good John Jenkinson turn 
this subject; and often did he look up the winding 
path of the cutting, in hopes of seeing the flutter 
of Miss Lucy’s dress; but days and even weeks 
passed on, and no sign of her. 

At last, one very bright sunshiny day, warm 
and genial—and just the very day for an invalid to 
go out, if he could bear the air at all, the signal- 
man saw the long-hoped-for fluttering of a lady’s 
dress; and this time, Lucy Pendleton had a gen- 
tleman with her. 

As they approached the old man, he saw that 
the gentleman leant heavily on his companion’s 
arm; and surely, this could be none other than 
the lieutenant, the young girl’s brother. 

It was indeed Mr. Richard; but, alas! only the 
wreck of his former self—the strength gone from 
his limbs—the colour from his cheeks—the fire 
from his eye; he was more the remains of himself, 
than his very self indeed. 

“ Here’s Richard come to see you, John,” said 
Lucy Pendleton. , 

“Well, John, I’m an altered man since you 
saw me.” 

“ Ay, sir,” said Jenkinson, looking sadly at him. 

“T’m not long for this world.” 

“Then yer the sooner for a better one, Mr. 
Richard.” 

“T wish I knew it, John; I wish I were sure of 
it. There’s Miss Lucy, she does not have any 
fears about the other world; and she tells me you 
haven’t either, John; but she can’t make me feel 
as she does; I am not as good as she is; nor 4s 
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good as you, John; if I were, perhaps, I should | 
feel different.” 

The opportunity for which the signalman had | 
so much longed had now arrived; and although | 
it was almost too much to hope for, still what an | 
honour it would be, if such a poor unlearned man | 
as he was, should be the instrument of bringing 
peace to this young man’s mind. Accordingly, he 
now brought forth the various thoughts connected | 
with his flag, which he had been always intending | 
to tell the sick man, if he could get the chance. 

“Ah, Mr. Richard, don’t talk of Miss Lucy or 
me; she’s a deal better than I am; but what are | 
we, both of us, but poor creatures P—’tis this that | 
gives us peace;” and the signalman unrolled his 
flag from the stick, and held it steadily out before 
the lieutenant. | 

“What comfort is there in that?” asked Richard | 
Pendleton 

“Ye see, Mr. Richard, if I may tell of all I | 
think about this—’tis the white flag of safety at | 
the dark mouth of the grave that enables a man | 
to go in without any fear. "Twould do ye good, | 
sir, to see our drivers go into the mouth of yonder | 
tunnel, looking for all the world as happy and as 
certain of all being right, as if they were walking 
ina field of daisies. They have nothing in them- 
selves to look to; and, indeed, they don’t think 


about themselves at all; they don’t think about the 
directors of the line, or anybody, or arything, not 
so far as going into the tunnel is concerned, but 
my flag—they look for that, and if that’s there, 


then they know all’s right ; and in they go. That’s 
what makes all the difference—and a great dif- 
ference it is. 

“Ye see, Mr. Richard, ’tis all trust in another 
—that’s the secret of it. There’s no fear, no 
shrinking back, no care, nothing but to go forward; 
and right on the Christian should go.” 

“That’s what the Psalmist says,’ chimed in 
Lucy Pendleton, “‘ Yea, though I walk through 
the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no 
evil: for thou art with me; thy rod and thy staff 
they comfort me.’ ” 

“And that’s what the apostle says, Miss Lucy, 
when he says that ‘all things are ours,’ and he 
counts death one of them; and when he says that 
‘to die is to gain’—he knew that Jesus was in 
through that dark passage before him, and had 
settled all about it. Now I like to think of this 
white flag, Mr. Richard—white is the colour for 
peace, and it stands out well at the black mouth 
of the tunnel; here it is in the very place where 
it is wanted; and ye may be sure that man does 
not take such care about his fellow-man, with 
whom he has no concern, but just the contract to 
take him safe; and that Jesus will be behind him, 
and not do as much. 

“Ah! Jesus cares for all his people, Mr. Richard, 





he doesn’t like them even to be frightened, and 
he certainly won’t allow them to be hurt.” 

“ But a good many of them are frightened, 
John,” said the lieutenant; “and can scarce be 
brought to think of dying with any peace at all.” 

“ Ay, ay, Mr. Richard, I know it; but that’s 
their shortcoming, and their fault—they don’t see 
the flag, or if they do, they don’t understand it, 
and all that hangs on to it. If our men didn’t 
understand all about our flag, do ye think they’d 
go into yon tunnel as they do? Notthey. But, 
d’ye see, every man knows well that everything 
has been planned for him and his train—he doesn’t 
take his chance like. He knows that his time is 
all arranged with everything to fit in; and to 
make all sure, I’m here with my flag. I some- 


| times think, Mr. Richard, what a wonderful thing 


it is that, though no one can see it, no more than 
they can the messages as they fly along the wires, 
still there’s a something from head-quarters, tying 
our men, and our directors, and manager together. 
The brain that orders all about the hour of the 
men’s coming into this tunnel, and my being here 
with the flag, and everything else, is far away; 
but it has been working about this for all that; 
and not one goes into yon tunnel but that has been. 
thought about, and special care taken about him 
too. 

“Ye know, Mr. Richard, the tunnel runs 
right into the city; and ’twould be strange indeed, 
if, after having taken care of everything all the 
journey through, those who have the management 
of these things were to leave the train to itself, and 
to chance, just at the end. Not abit of it. Our 
men have confidence in our directors and manager, 
and in me too,” said old John, somewhat proudly ; 
* hail, rain, or snow, they know I’ve never failed 
them here; and surely, the man that believes in 
his God and Saviour, ought not to be behind them. 

“Folk don’t know how they dishonour God by 
unbelief,” continued the old signalman, “but I 
ask you, Mr. Richard, if there aren’t some people 
who are trusting our railway managers more than 
they are their God—and so far putting them above 
him? Men are trusting their lives to our folk and 
to my flag, as they go into yon tunnel, and all they 
do is to shut up their windows. And now what is 
death, but trusting our life to God in our passage 
from one place to another; and being sure that 
he has arranged everything about it? Tis no 
use, Mr. Richard, thinking for ourselves—no more 
than ’tis for the passengers in the train—the thing 
is to know that we are thought for; and who it is 
that has thought.” 

“But death is very dark; I can’t see my way,” 
said Richard Pendleton. 

“No more can our men,” replied the signalman. 
“But if we go back in our lives, haven’t we had 
many dark journeys, when we could see but a 
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very little way before us? But if God puts a man | 
| flag held out as ye pass through. Whenever J 


on the rails, and he runs on them, he goes forward 
all right—the rail and the flag are provided every- 
where by the Lord for his people.” 

“But what a comfort ’twould be, John, if only 
we could see a good bit before us.” 

“Tt wouldn’t make ye one bit the safer, Mr. 
Richard: and as that isn’t the comfort the Al- 
mighty has provided, I don’t think ’twould make 


ye really one bit more comfortable either. Now | 


you just look at yon tunnel; must not there be 
the same clearance in the dark as there is in the 
light P—’twould never do to allow anything on the 
rails there, because it couldn’t be seen from a 
long distance off, and taken out of the way. The 
engine-driver can’t see with his very eyes that all 
is clear; but he trusts me, and all goes well. 

“ And remember, Mr. Richard, if a poor man like 
me may speak to the like of Miss Lucy and you, 
no one stops in that tunnel. They all pass quickly 
through. All our engine-men know this, when 
they goin. And the valley of the shadow of death 
isn’t a place for people to stay in; ’tis only one of 
the parts to be passed through on the journey.” 

“ Well, John,” said the lieutenant, “I know I’m 
drawing fast to my journey’s end. People with 
my complaint are often deceived, but I am not. 
Our doctor was my nearest friend in the regiment, 
and I asked him to tell me the real truth about 
myself; and he asked me if I really meant it; 
and I said I did—then he told me that I never 
could recover; and that I had better go home and 
die amongst my own people. I’m not far off from 
the tunnel’s mouth—that I know.” 

“ And if only ye’re resting upon Jesus, ye need 





have no fear, Mr. Richard; ye’ll find the white 


look in my Bible, ’tis always ‘Peace! Peace!’ ] 
see everywhere for the people of the Lord. Their 
God is a god of peace—their Saviour came to 
make peace. The Spirit is a Spirit of peace, 
When there’s trouble, Mr. Richard, ’tis not from 
God, but from a man’s own self. I believe when 
ye come to the tunnel’s mouth, ye'll find the signal 
there before ye; and even if ye don’t see it, be. 
cause of some weakness in yer sight, ‘twill be 


there all the same: for our Father won’t let us 


be hurt, just because we’re such poor creatures ag 
weare. If yeare on the right rails, Mr. Richard 
—if ye’re going Gop’s way—by that Jesus alone, 
who says, ‘I am the way, and the truth, and the 
life,’ ye’ll be safe; and ye'll see the signal in its 
proper time and place, and where ‘tis needed 
most.” 

Now round the curve of the cutting was heard 
whistle; it was a train approaching; and this was 
its way of saying that when it came in sight of 
the tunnel’s mouth, it would be expecting the 
signal. In a moment,old John Jenkinson was at 
his post—his little flag held steadily out; anda 
long train of passengers, full freighted with life 
and property, darted into its open mouth. 

The lieutenant watched it until it had passed, 
and slowly turned with his sister towards home. 
He had learned from old John Jenkinson the 
secret of peace—he henceforth looked on all as 
settled for him—at what peace could be had 
through another, and not from anything in hin- 
self. His deathbed’s peace came to him by “THE 
FLAG AND THE TUNNEL.” 








PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY.—III. 


BY MARTIN F, TUPPER, D.C.L., F.R.S8. 


OF LIFE’S LESSONS.—L 


=») APPY is he that knoweth and that serveth 
) \AN the true mission of his life, 
Confessing Providence his guide, through 
blessings and afflictions ; 
He that never wavered from his duty, nor 
shrank from faithful witness, 
Enduring all things cheerfully. as given 
by God’s hand. 
Each of us hath his own vocation, special, sure, and 
ordered ; 
And each of us is thereto fitted, if he will but well 
obey ; 
But those who hate the yoke, and kick against the 
pricks, 
Hinder where they ought to help, and break their 
wheels with ruin. 





Let a man question with himself, What is my 

being’s errand ? 

Is this my proper aim? and how shall I achieve it? 

Man’s gain and the glory of God; my own weal and 
my children’s ; 

Holiness, and happiness, and health—how best to 
win all good? 

The godly heart and the holy life, here is the secret 
of happiness ; 

None can steal away that treasure but the traitor self; 

Cleanliness, temperance, and exercise, here is the 
secret of health ; é 

A vigorous youth, in green old age, is due in chief to 
these : 

The poorest man that liveth can be clean in mind 
and body, 

His heart sprinkled from an evil conscience, his body 
washed in pure water ; 
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And daily carefulness for both shall win him more | An overweighted teamster shackled by galling 
than wealth— harness, 

More than many Naamans have conquered, lepers of | A racer cruelly spurred, yet sharply curbed to lose. 
the flesh and of the spirit: 

In peace and health he shall be rich, though com- How strangely dark is Providence in heaping up 


petence were lacking ; afflictions on the good, 
And where the worth of competence, despoiled of | Leaving to the wicked all prosperities, health, and 
health and peace ? wealth, and honour ! 


David noted it of old, and bade us watch their end, 
Do well at all times to thy neighbour, both by word | When sin’s green bay-tree drieth up, and righteous- 








and deed ; ness shall flourish ; 
Good conscience shall repay thy toil to every jot and | And often are our wedded pairs seen opposites ill- 
tittle ; | matched, 
Yea, though he greet thee with ingratitude, or knew | And so those hapless homes are curst by evil wives 
not thy charities, or husbands! 
Thou art rewarded sevenfold, with peace in thine own | Children grow up quickly, disobedient and self- 
bosom. willed, 
And it is a very narrow world; ever shalt thou meet | And care, and cost, and teaching shall seem well-nigh 
thine antecedents ; flung away, 
Thy good or evil shall return, though after many | And all is loss and ruin, in spite of prayers and pains, 
days. And where the dove of peace should build, the harpy 
The eye of God is on thee always, and the eye of set her nest. 
conscience, The mother is most seen in sons, the father found in 
And the eye of man beside, much oftener than thou daughters, 
wottest. Each, for good or evil, reproduced in heart and 
De well to thine own self, by striving ever after mind : 
truths ; So, the bad father’s boy may liken his sweet mother 
The very striving winneth much, though little else for her goodness, 
be compassed : | And so a bitter mother shall have girls as patient as 
As thou doest, it shall be done to thee: seeds yield ! their father ; 
according to their kind ; The mother infected her prodigal sons with temper 
Wheat and tares alike shall still yield wheat and and caprices ; 
tares. The pure and studious daughters show the father’s 
youth again. 
The best and truest comfort is within, a conscience | 
well at ease ; Those who suffer wrongfully should ask, of their 
And woe to those who make that inmost friend a own hearts and Heaven, 
bosom foe : Why hath this sorrow come upon us? What may be 
Happy nights or miserable, days of hope or fear, the errand of this trial ? 
Peace at the heart, or terror in the soul, these depend | It is not alone to prove thee, not alone te drive thee 
on conscience. to thy God, 
And after that chief treasure, the fine gold next to | Not only for humilities or chastisement, for strength 
be desired | in faith and patience ; 
Is a good husband or a gentle wife, that true and | But also that thy brethren may be warned, that the 
fond companion ; | weaker natures may be comforted ; 
But pity and sorrow where instead the pair are found | That thy recorded witnessings may help to bless man- 
ill-mated, | kind. 
There is no closer peril than a scorpion in the nest; | He that endureth hardness learneth by long suffer- 
For either wedded foe will taint the nature of the ing, 
other— But also thereby teacheth, that men may learn, and 
Estrange the kin, and curse the home, and blight angels ; 
the blooms of life ; And there be martyrs of all grades, witnesses to every 
While those degrading fetters of a miserable marriage kind of truth; 
Put to an open shame and grief the nobly patient | Martyrs not only to religion, but likewise to friend- 
spirit. ship and to love; 
Be the fault in husband or in wife, alas! for evil! Men, no less than women, protesting against social 


Animals, as well es children, to testify against all 
cruelty ; 


Alas! for the children and the household; alas! for 


wedlock ; | tyrannies ; 
either self ; | 
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In different ranks, at various posts of patient wrong- 
enduring, 

Cohorts of that ubiquitous host, the noble army of 
martyrs. 


We are mainly what we make ourselves, what we 

suffer outer circumstance to shape us, 

As yielding or resisting, and linked with right or 
wrong ; 

Duties omitted, duties done,combine to form our fates, 

As faith and works may fashion them, or negligence 
and passion ; 

And albeit ancestry be much, that stock of special 
qualities 

Inclined to higher or lower, to gifts or lack of gifts, 

Though worldly means be more, through poverty or 
riches, 

And influences and accidents without us as within us, 

Though mother’s milk were poisonous, or half our 
lessons error, 

Though grace, or hap of either sort, be for us or 
against us, 

Yet may the spirit of a man so master the material, 

That every hindrance shall but stand his step-stone 
to success ; 

Therefore the limbless dwarf is seen a mental athlete, 

The blind, the deaf, the dumb, are great through 
force of will; 

And thereby this life’s heroes have assurance in 
themselves 

That, spite of all and come what may, they still shall 
win their battles. 


Life, like a game of chess, is full of turns and 
changes ; 








The field of our kaleidoscope is altered with each 
move ; 

An error years agone thereafter yieldeth bitterness, 

A prudent foresight in old days is profitable at 
last. 

Too great caution, too much rashness, both alike are 
harmful, 

Courage with forbearance is the golden rule of life, 

Advance, yet circumspectly, but move, and stand not 


still ; 

The world with all upon it spinneth onward, ever 
onward. 

He that is an idler on the march, is trodden down 
unpitied, 

And those who skirmish unsupported risk continual 
loss. 


Yet life-losses, as in chess, are ofttimes well recovered, 

If only patience and good temper mingle with keen 
skill. 

And Providence will bless the soul that goeth stoutly 
forward, 

Till even death-bed penitence may draw as by stale. 
mate. 

Ever on, move bravely on, and play thy game in 
wisdom ; 

Faith and conduct are staunch knights, though 
fortune’s queen were lost ; 

And thy castled character, and thy mitred piety, 

With life’s not trivial round of pawns to serve thy 
kingly soul, 

These may win the game at last, so thou battle 
shrewdly, 

And stand a Christian champion, not a coward of the 
world. (To be continued.) 





BABY 
BY EDITH 


| HEN first I saw Baby Baker she was 
| sitting on a doorstep outside a cottage 





at Specklefield, in Hampshire. The 
white, bright-looking sun-bonnet that 
her mother had so carefully put on her 





) \ { , 
ENXSAG 


head, was pulled off, and was lying on its crown close 


beside her, with the strings still tied. In this said 
crown reposed, quietly and with perfect nonchalance 
in the arrangement, two tiny little socks and a tiny 
little pair of shoes. Baby Baker evidently hated 
shoes; she was kicking her little white feet up and 
down in the sunshine with an enjoyment that was 
refreshing to see. She lifted the curly golden head 
and the large blue eyes to me as I stood before her. 
I looked at the sun-bonnet, and the socks and shoes, 
then at the little bare feet with what I intended to 
be a look of reproach. I felt myself, however, that 
it was a comical failure; Baby Baker saw that 
too; she returned my glance with a half smiling, 





BAKER. 


WALFORD. 


half demure little look, and settled the matter quite 
to her own satisfaction—and to mine, too, for the 
matter of that, by saying, “ Baby no like.” 

I saw much of the golden-haired, blue-eyed, fair 
little cherub after that; in fact, poor Mrs. Baker’s 
children were all cherubs excepting Jack, and he 
was the scapegrace of the family—a sort of juvenile 
Robert Macaire, to whom all sorts of mischief and 
tricks came naturally. There was not a bird’s nest 
in the neighbourhood that he was not fully ac 
quaixted with; there was not an apple-orchard 
wherein he could not point out the best trees. It 
was always Jack who managed to go for the treacle; 
no one could guess why he made himself useful on 
those occasions until Baby saw him, one day, from her 
post on the doorstep, dipping his fingers into the 
sweet mess time after time, while he walked slowly 
along the village street. 

At tea-time, when all the little chubby faces 
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2 peared a few inches more or less above the round 
tea-table, and the tired, hot mother sat down to 
feed the hungry little ones, Baby refused to eat her 
share. 

“Baby no like,” she remarked, with a comical 
expression of dislike. 

“Why?” asked the mother. 

The little forefinger was pointed at the culprit, 
and Baby answered, “Coz Dzack—dirty Dzack—put 
in finnies in the cheacoo.” 

The little forefinger was inserted into an imaginary 
pot and sucked, and the story was complete. 

Master Jack was not much confounded; the ex- 
posure in no way interfered with his appetite, and 
Baby was provided with a piece of bread and sugar, 
which she munched very contentedly, looking with 
a wise composure at Mastc> Jack the while. 

Nevertheless, it was Jack who loved the Baby best 
ofall; it was Jack who even on a half-holiday would 
give up a birds’-aesting expedition to take her to 
get primroses and violets in tho lanes. Manya time 
I have met th> splendid, dark-eyed, gipsy-looking 
boy with his brown curls nestled closely to the tiny 
sister’s goldy-locks. 

You must know that Baby Baker took a great 
fancy to me from the first, but she would never 
come from Jack to me; Jack might be naughty, 
Jack might be wicked, but Baby always loved him 
dearly. She would call him “naughty Dzack,” at 
the same time throwing her arms round his neck 
and hugging him well. 

There was a good deal of the woman in that little 
baby; odd and piquant perversity mixed with most 
winning sweetness, 

One day I was walking in a pretty wooded 
meadow where there are many little pools. The 
mild-looking cows would stay all day lying under 
the trees, or standing in the pools drinking the 
cool water. On the back of one of these cows, 
as it stood quietly in the water, sat Baby Baker. 
I was horrified. I rushed forward, and almost 
tumbled over Jaek, who was sitting on the ground, 
shoeless and stockingless, with his trousers turned 
up above his knees. 

“My good boy, how could you, how dared you, put 
that dear child there ?”? I demanded rather than 
asked. ‘If the cow doesn’t hurt her, she might fall 
into the water.” 

“Oh, it’s all right,” Jack replied. “She wanted 
to go, and I let her. Old Cherry’s as quiet as a 
lamb, isn’t she, Baby?” he asked the little one. 

Baby was delighted ; she turned her head to me 
and called out, “Baby like it. Dzack say all 
yight.” 

I watched to see how it would end. Jack waited 
about till four o’clock, and then he waded into the 
water, and fetched the little one away on his back. 
It was really quite a picture to see them together so. 
Just imagine it: A still but not a stagnant pool of 





| water, large chestnut-trees overhead; to the left a 
| beautiful meadow, to the right more trees, with 
patches of a blue and golden sky between. Then the 
two principal figures, the fine bronzed boy of twelve, 
| and the laughing, blue-eyed, spiritual-looking baby 
| of two on his back, I assure you I remember the 
| Scene to this day. 
* * * * * * 
| No one who has not seen it can imagine what a 
| baby is amongst a lot of children. It is the little 
| angel sent by God to teach the rest unselfishness; 
|to wean them from moody cross tempers by its 
| pleasant ways and its ever-changing tricks and 
| gestures. In most households one has heard the 
cry, “‘Oh, give it up to baby, dear child—dear little 
| baby!” and the child feels that in giving up to 
this pleasant Moloch, he has done a good action, and 
| Shown his superiority. So he has; it is noble to 
| give up to the weaker. 
* * * * # * 
Winter will come, and snows will fall; the flowers 
that were so bright in summer, the leaves that were 
so green, must fade when the cold blasts from the 
North arrive, and the cutting east winds and the 
frosts that cover the earth like a mantle. But some 
| of the sweet flowerets die in the late days of spring, 
before they have tasted the summer air; some of 
the leaflets are snatched from the tree before the 
| summer sun can warm them into life. 

There was a sad, sad household within that cottage 
door at Specklefield. Outside the noiseless snow lay 
thick and deep; inside, as pure as the snow and as 
noiseless, lay little Baby Baker; white—white in 
death, with the lovely eyes veiled from earth, already 
| seeing the joy of the immortals, with the sweet little 
| dimpled’ hands folded, clasping a pure white lily that 
| Jack had reared for her when she lived. 
| I shall never forget that tearful group standing 
| round the bed where the lovely little body lay—the 
| hard rough father bowed like a child, with the fast- 
flowing tears trickling through his fingers—the care- 
worn mother trying to stay her own tears to comfort 
| her husband ; poor Jack heaving with great wrench- 
ing sobs, and the other children huddled together 
with pale faces and wondering eyes, hardly under- 
standing that the little voice they had loved to hear 
was hushed for ever. 

The last time I was at Specklefield I strayed intd 
the churchyard. It was a lovely evening; the sun 
was just going down in a perfect flood of glory. I 
was going to Baby Baker’s grave; I knew whom I 
should find there. 

Sitting down by poor Jack’s side, I said to him, 
“Jack, do you think it right to grieve so?” 

«Ah, ma’am,” he answered, “you don’t know 
what that baby was to me. It does me good to 
come here. I don’t grieve so much; I always knew 
she would die. She was too sweet for this earth; 








only naughty people like I am live.” 
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“Well, but, Jack,” I said, “you are better than | “THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLAS§ 
you used to be.” F 
Jack looked at me doubtfully for a moment, then | 
he said, “ You won’t laugh at me, ma’am ?” 
“My dear boy, no,” I answered. 


168. There are seven persons whose names were 
predicted before their birth. 
169. Give an instance of the avowed foreknow. 


“Then,” he said, “for one thing, I have vowed | ledge of God of events which would come to pass 
Who knows? if | under certain circumstances, but which never did 


never to touch a bird’s nest again. 
I loved that baby so, they—they might——” 
Jack fairly broke down here. | take place. 


Presently he recovered himself, and went on man- | 170. There were certain men who perceived the 
fully. | power of God, and attempted to exercise it indepen. 


“I intend, too, with God’s help, to begin a trade, | dently of his grace, but suffered for their presump. 

and get on in it, too, and help my father and) sage: : . 

méthes” | 171. Give a passage in the New Testament where 
| a distinct promise of power is given by Christ to his 


* What do you mean to be ?” I asked. discipl d kable fulfi 
<i, Zasdehel™ lis ieitied, cil. added: with pome- isciples, and two remarkable Iments of the 


thing of the old spirit, “and I’ll bet my white lilies | 5° 
shall beat every other gardener’s for miles round.” | 

That came to pass. Jack Baker’s white lilies are | 
renowned in Hampshire. I have one near me now—j| 158. The goldon wedge of Ophir (Isa. xiii. 12), 
Jack’s present; and I never look at it without | 159. Rom. xi. 2—5. 
thinking how God uses even a baby’s influence for, 160. The Book of Esther and the song of Solo 
his own wise purposes, and how the little creature | mon. 
‘being dead yet speaketh.” Baby Baker was surely| 161. Ruth iv. 10. 
one such. 162. 1 Sam. xiv. 14, 


come to pass, because those circumstances did not 


eg 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 396. 








THE VIOLET. 
ALF hid in a tangle Thou callest to Winter, 
Of chickweed and thistle, “Begone with the spite of thee” — 
Where briar-sprays a-dangle And frost-drop and splinter 
Right banefully bristle ; | Shed tears at the sight of thee. 


Span’s length from the water And jubilant childhood 
That wimples below thee, Claps hands to possess thee ; 
I spy thee, O daughter With loose cloak and wild hood 
Of Spring, and I know thee. It leaps to caress thee. 


How shall I greet thee ? But ill would it be if I 
Best render thee duty? Sung thee—unworthy — 
How reckon thee meetly, As seeking to deify 
O rare-breathing beauty ? That which is earthy. 


As I bend low to thee And yet while thou shinest 
Fain would I cry, O let In sweetness of patience, 

Me be thy votary, Thou art the divinest 
Blue-vestured violet ! Of God’s fair creations. 


For thou ever bringest All hues else are duller, 
To earth our spring tidings: All scents have less favour 


Where’er thou upspringest Thy blue is God’s colour, 
In all thy dank hidings, And thy breath His savour. 








